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There are basically three ways of getting to understand what is happening 
in Tibet. One is to ask Tibetans; the other is to ask the Chinese; the 
third is to observe. 

1 Asking Tibetans 

It is extremely dangerous for Tibetans if they are seen or thought to be 
talking to foreigners about politiics. TIN does not recommended doing it 
under any conditions. The Chinese gather information through an extensive 
network of informers, many of whom are Tibet, and know who goes into 
houses, who meets in tea-shops, and so on. They do not need to know 
exactly what has been said in order to be suspicious of someone. 
Therefore, if foreigners do decide to risk Tibetans' safety by talking 
about sensitive issues with them, it is vital that they make it look as 
if they are discussing buying handicrafts, or something visibly 
innocuous. 

There are, however, a number of tourists who try to do it, perhaps 
without being aware of the risks involved for the respondents. In most 
cases the answers these people find are not only procured at great risk, 
but are often worthless in any case because the questioning may not be 
precise enough. They are therefore likely to be putting someone in danger 
for no good reason. 

For these and other reasons, speaking to Tibetans, or even appearing to 
speak to Tibetans, about sensitive issues is dangerous for them and 
difficult for foreigners to accomplish. 

It may be better, if asked, to carry out letters or written statements, 
though of course, these too would need to have considerable detail in 
them to be useful. Names and identifying information about the writers 
should not be on the documents themselves, but carried separately. No 
names or addresses of any Tibetans should be written in a form where they 
can be readily deciphered, even if they are not connected to any 
documents or incidents you know about. Tibetans named in any document 
found in your luggage could still be in danger just by asociation with a 
foreigner. 

If you do carry out documents you should hand them over or send them by 
registered mail give them to a reputable human rights organisation like 
Amnesty or to TIN as quickly as possible. TIN will refund costs if 
required. If they get into the wrong hands you will put the writers at 
risk . 

2. Speaking to Chinese. 

Very few travellers seem interested in talking to Chinese people in 
Tibet, but in fact Chinese residents and visitors there may be very well 



informed, or may have interesting opinions. Their attitudes and opinions 
are also important, since Tibet's future depends on what they think. 

Some Chinese will also have access to information which is not at all 
embarrassing to them to discuss, but useful to outside observers. For 
example: how many Chinese do they think there are in the Tibet Autonomous 
Region? Does the local administration use the local language? Do Tibetans 
get equal opportunities in education and employment? Do the Chinese get 
better pay and better medical facilities than in China? Is Tibet part of 
China, and which foreign countries have tried to interfere in it ? Do 
they plan to learn Tibetan? 

It would be very useful to know whether there are travel restrictions on 
their movements in China and Tibet, and whether they need permits to 
visit, stay, or do business in Tibet. If so, what permits, and how do 
they get them? If not, do they need to have special coneections to travel 
or work in Tibet? It would also be useful, to know how many judges and 
lawyers there are in Tibet, and how many are Tibetan. 

In addition, official statistics are very important, because they may be 
different from those published abroad from Beijing. Chinese officials 
should be happy tp provide information about numbers of inhabitants, 
schools, doctors, factories, prices, and so on. Of course, statistics are 
more useful if the source and the criteria are known - which year, which 
area, which agency, and so on. 

There is no need for any questions of this type to imply any criticism of 
Chinese policies. They would be the same kind of questions which Chinese 
officials and visitors might ask if they came to a friendly foreign 
country. 

3. Observation 

Observation is difficult but safe. The only danger is taking notes, which 
might attract attention if done conspicuously. Notes which might be 
discovered later when baggage is searched should look like a diary, but 
should not contain traceable names or addresses. Notes about military 
affairs are of course dangerous in any country and should be avoided. 
Where the security forces are involved in what is termed internal 
repression' information about them is important to human rights 
monitoring organisations. 

Your luggage is likely to be searched at the airport or point of exit for 
documents in Tibetan, antiques, tapes of conversations, and photoqraphs 
of demonstrations or activists. Your hotel room could be searched during 
yuor stay as well to see if you are carrying anti-Chinese propaganda 
material (or pornography!), although this is unlikely except during 
periods of unrest. 

Nevertheless, almost everyone needs to take good notes to be able to 
remember with any accuracy at all. Notes made at the time or soon after 
are essential. 

Points for Observation. 

There is one main question: 

What are the conditions of life in present day Tibet? 








There are two subsidiary questions: 

Do the visible conditions conceal other conditions which if known would 
give a different impression? 

Are there any indications that political, social, personal or civil 
liberties are limited, violated or at risk in Tibet? 

Examples of topics 

These are aimed to provoke thought; I have tried to avoid leading 
questions, so have not always indicated what it is I expect to hear or 
what we have already heard; in most cases it is obvious enough. Questions 
of course apply to Chinese as well as to Tibetans, and to each area, as 
there may be wide variations between different places. Please dont 
attempt answers to more than one or two; these are just triggers as to 
what to keep ears open for. They are not meant to be fired off at people 
or to encourage people to do interviews. They are merely to encourage 
detailed observation. 

Education and literacy: 

Can people read and write in Tibetan and/or Chinese? How many children qo 
to school? Are there schools in rural areas? Can you tell from their 
dress which class of children go to which school? Do they wear the red 
scarf of Young Pioneers? Do Chinese and Tibetan children mix equally? 

What language are text books in? What equipment and facilities do 
different schools have? Do Tibetans learn English in scholls or outside 
schools? 


Languages: 

What langauges are notices, signs and posters in? What langauges do 
offiicals use? What langauges do shopkeepers and traders use? Can Chinese 
people understand, read or speak Tibetan? Do more Chinese or more 
Tibetans speak English? 

Health: 

Are there rural hopsitals? Are there different wards for Chinese and 
Tibetans in hospitals? Do you have to pay if you are not working in the 
local area? At what level of seniority are Tibetan doctors? 

Construction and Transport: 

What condition are roads in, and are road workers Tibetan or Chinese? Are 
their leaders Tibetan or Chinese? Do they have construction machinery? 
What vehicles are there, and who owns them? Do farms have machinery? 

Where is construction work going on, and what nationality are the 
labourers, the craftsmen, and the foremen? 

Do they work with machinery or manually, with modern or traditional 
techniques? 

Is there any evidence of rebuilding or of demolition work, and if so, 
what purposes do you think are behind it? 



Religion: 


Is visible religious practise confined to a particular group? Can 
officials and educated Tibetans display religious beliefs without losing 
status? What pictures and portraits are on shrines or in offices and 
shops? Are people allowed to take money publicly for divination or other 
'superstitious' practises? 

How often do religious ceremonies take place? Are they allowed to chant 
the Detsik Mon lam or the Byalwai Shapten? Are any prayers forbidden or 
require special permission? Is there any supervision by outsiders or 
offiicials or appointees during ceremonies? 

What teaching is allowed, by whom and to whom? Can visiting lamas teach? 
Can anyone come to their teachings? Can resident lamas teach? What are 
the teaching facilities and educational standards in monasteries? How old 
are monks? Do all monks including unofficial monks take part in 
ceremonies? Is there any evidence of monks or nuns or people who have 
very short hair in villages who might have been former monks or expelled 
from monasteries? 

Control: 

Any signs of military presence or movements, police presence, building of 
police stations, police equipmwnt, frequency of patrols, checkpoints, 
etc. Note public reactions to security forces - friendly, fear, or what? 

Note differences in shoulder badge and trouser stripe between PLA, F’AP 
('Wu Jing' - People's Armed Police), and Police (Public Security - 'Gong 
An'), and assess numbers, deployment, equipment and roles of each 
service. 

Note surveillance procedures, observation posts, transport, etc. 

Note activity, if any, of informers, and plain clothes police. Note 
whether people - such as guides - have to leave regularly for what could 
be de-briefing/political re-education sessions. Note especially anybody 
who asks for names and other details. 

T rave 1 : 

Which Tibetans go on pilgrimmages or travel to other parts of Tibet? 

Which go to Nepal or India? Which get permits and which cross the borders 
illegally? Which Tibetans if any have been given permits to go to India 
for November Kalachakra intitiation? 

Commerce, Industry: 

Who runs and operates shops, hotels, market stalls, street pitches, 
transport, etc? What nationality are they? 

Which goods are available and which seem to be in short supply? Which 
seem most sought after or attract the most bargaining? Are any goods 
likely to be aimed at the Chinese more than the Tibetans, or vice versa, 
and if so, which? 



Any sign of mining, of factories, of processing? What saigns of 
agriculture - mechanised, harvested, which crops, how transported? 
Electricity supplies lead where? 

People and Attitudes: 

How do people respond to Chinese or to Tibetans, to Tibetans from other 
regions or classes, to foreigners, to officials, to visiting lamas,, to 
troops, to Chinese beggars, etc.? Do they eat, talk, walk together? 

How do they respond to posters, newspapers, loudspeaker announcements, 
official cars, religious ceremonies? 

How well fed do they look? What state are their clothes? Do they have 
jewellery? Do they have cash or goods? What are they buying? Do they 
fight, and if so, with whom? 

What jobs are done by Tibetans, and whcih by Chinese, and at which 
levels? What are the relative proportions of Chinese to Tibetans? How 
many of each are residents and how many are pilgrims or short-term 
visitors? Is there any evidence of an influx of Chinese into any areas? 

Finally, Are people tense or relaxed, happy or sad? 


Note on questioning 

TIN does not recommend foreign visitors in Tibet asking Tibetans any 
political questions at all. But you might meet Tibetans outside Tibet who 
might be interested in discussing political and social conditions. If 
they tell you of any incidents which you think are important, it may be 
necessary to ask for some extra details. Otherwise it is sometimes 
impossible to use the information. So we we are adding a brief note on 
incomplete questioning. 

Firstly, it is important not to ask provocative questions designed to 
encourage sensational descriptions. 

But if you do hear an account indicating a serious abuse, the account is 
often unuseable unless it has details of time, date, place, the numbers 
involved, and the causes. 

Names, ages, professions, and birthplaces of victims help to establish 
the veracity of an allegation, although those details will later be kept 
confidential if a reputable human rights organisation publishes the 
information. 

Thirdly, it is important is to know the source of the account: we need to 
know if the preson telling the story saw the incident happen, and, if 
not, exactly how close they were to the original event. 

Fourthly, we try to see how accurate they are about other phenomena which 
they might describe, whether they exaggerate habitually, or wehether they 
are good at remembering details. It might be useful to ask something we 
already know a little about, like when or why martial law was imposed in 
Lhasa, or what they know about Tiananmen Square. 



Some travellers describe not descriptions of atrocities, but politcal 
comments made during conversations with Tibetans. These are often 
generalised allegations or anti-Chinese remarks, often references to 
independence, the Dalai Lama, the practise of family planning or of 
religious control. 

In these cases it is useful to know exactly what the speaker means by 
these terms. For example, many tourists report allegations they have 
heard concerning forced abortions. But usually they cannot say whether 
the sepaker was referring to physical force, force through fines or 
restrictions on benefits, or social pressure. They may also not have 
established if the abortion or steri1isation procedure was voluntary or 
involuntary, since mnay people assume that sterilisation and abortion in 
Tibet and China are involuntary. 

It is also useful to know if the speaker is basing his opinions on 
experience, and if so, on what experience. It is important to know if the 
Tibetan is a Chinese citizen or a returned exile or a Nepali visitor; 
their class position, social status or profession are also important. 

It is of course necessary to try to assess their representativeness. They 
may be mouthpieces for a particular faction, either pro-Chinese or pro- 
Dalai Lama, which has a particular interest in spreading views of a 
certain kind to westerners. Some strong pro-Dalai Lama propagandists may 
be planted by Dharamsala or (if they speak English) by the Chinese to 
excite visitors; or they may have their own reasons for wishing to gain 
the confidence of tourists by saying what they believe is wanted of them. 

TIN does not recommend questioning Tibetans inside Tibet. 


end 





